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The second night was no more comfortable than the first,
and next morning, to our dismay, the wind was still blowing
hard. Greatly to pur relief, however, it suddenly dropped soon
after sunrise, and we decided to make our attempt on the
summit.

In our hearts we knew that we had no chance of success. For
one thing, too much snow had fallen during the blizzard, and
though in places it had been blown away from the rocks, in other
and more sheltered places it was piled deeply, concealing ledges,
handholds, and footholds. Furthermore, Shipton was not feeling
at all well ," he had eaten scarcely anything and was complaining
of pains in his stomach.

Any one seeing us leave Camp Six would have said : " There
go two crocks who ought to be in hospital.5* Very slowly and
with frequent halts for breath we made our way upwards and
across the slabs of the Yellow Band. The weather wras now
perfect, but we were quite unable to appreciate our extraordinary
position, but afterwards we remembered the glories of the scene
near the summit of the world's highest mountain : the overlapping
slabs of yellow rock, extending like a gigantic roof before us, the
final pyramid, etched sharply against a blue-black sky, from which
writhed and swirled a plume of mist like steam from a volcano ;
the thousands of mountains far below us, great mountains, yet
dwarfed by the highest of all, and afar off the golden plains of
Tibet, tranquil and serene in the morning sunlight.

Very slowly we progressed. We were almost underneath the
First Step in the north-east ridge, when Shipton told me that he
felt himself quite unable to go on, and that if he did he would
become exhausted. He told me to carry on by myself, and said
that he would follow, if possible. It was wretched luck for him,
and after assuring myself that he was able to return safely to
Camp Six, I continued. At the time it did not strike me as strange
that I should make a solitary attempt on the summit of Mount
Everest. It seemed quite a natural thing to be doing. There was
nothing brave or bold about it. We had come to Everest in
order to climb it, and, if possible, it had to be climbed.

There was no question as to the route to be followed. I had
to traverse almost horizontally along the top of the Yellow
Band, cross the great gully, which cleaves into the north face
of the mountain, then climb a steep buttress for about four
hundred feet on to the rocks of the final pyramid.

It was not difficult climbing to begin with, though a slip
would have been visited by instant destruction. The hardest
work was cutting across two beds of frozen snow. At a lower